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ETHICAL SYSTEMS. 



Ethic is the science of right behavior ; its ground in human 
nature and its application to conduct. The subject presents two 
topics : first, the reason of right behavior, or the ground of 
moral obligation; second, the criterion of right behavior or 
rectitude in action. 

What do we mean by moral obligation ? Why ought I to act 
in a certain way, to do this or that, and not to do otherwise f 
The answers to this question are mainly three, and characterize 
three different systems of ethic. We may call them the selfish, 
the politic, the ideal. The first finds the ground of moral obli- 
gation in self-love ; the second in social relations ; the third, theo- 
logically speaking, in the will of God, or, what is the same thing 
philosophically expressed, in the moral nature of man. 

The selfish system is essentially that of the epicurean philos- 
ophy — each one's happiness the supreme good. This principle 
recurs with different modifications in some later systems, and 
notably in that of Paley, whose Moral Philosophy was once an 
approved text-book for the use of students. To the question, 
Why am I bound to act in a certain way — e. g., to keep my word ? — 
Paley answers, because, if I do, I shall be rewarded for it in 
another life ; if I do not, I shall be punished for it in another 
life. We distinguish, he says, between an act of prudence and 
an act of duty. Wherein does the difference consist ? " The only 
difference is this, that in the one case we consider what we shall 
gain or lose in the present world; in the other case we consider 
also what we shall gain or lose in the world to come." Accord- 
ing to this view there would be no duty ; moral obligation would 
not exist for one who should be so unfortunate as not to believe 
in a future life. Paley, then, is an epicurean, differing from the 
sage of Athens only in seeking satisfaction in another world 
instead of securing it in this. 
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The system of Hobbes, who preceded Paley by a century or 
more, partakes partly of the politic and partly of the selfish. It 
is politic inasmuch as it identifies right with civil authority, and 
denies any higher law. It is selfish inasmuch as it identifies 
moral obligation with the good to be gained by obedience to 
civil rule. 

The politic systems, distinctively so called, are those in which 
the sole ground of moral obligation is the good of society, which 
measure duty by utility. The best representative of these is 
Jeremy Bentham, a stalwart intellect, a Hobbes redivivus; in 
my judgment superior, in all that concerns social science, to 
modern positivists. Bentham assumes utility to be the funda- 
mental principle of morals. "By the principle of utility is 
meant," he says, " that principle which approves or disapproves 
every action whatsoever, according to the tendency which it 
appears to have to augment or diminish the happiness of the 
party whose interest is in question." 

"If the principle of utility be a right principle to be governed by, and 
that in all eases, it follows that whatever principle differs from it in any case 
must be a wrong one. To prove any principle a wrong one, there needs no 
more than just to show it to be what it is, a principle of which the dictates 
are in some point or other different from those of the principle of utility." 

" Of such principles there are several, but they all agree in not accepting 
utility as the ultimate standard of right. 

"One man says lie has a thing made on purpose to tell him what is right 
and what is wrong, and that it is called a moral sense. And then he goes to 
work at his ease and says, such a thing is right and such a thing is wrong ; 
why? Because my moral sense tells me it is. Another man comes and alters 
the phrase, leaving out moral and putting in common. He then tells you 
that his common sense tells him what is right and what is wrong, as surely 
as the other man's moral sense did ; meaning by common sense a sense of 
some kind or other, which he says is possessed by all mankind — the sense 
of those whose sense is not the same as the author's being struck out of the 
account as not worth taking. This contrivance does better than the other ; 
for a moral sense, being a new thing, a man may feel about him a good while 
without being able to find it out, but common sense is as old as creation, and 
there is no man but would be ashamed to be thought not to have as much of 
it as his neighbors. Another man comes and says that as to a moral sense, 
indeed, he cannot find that he has any such thing, but he has an understand- 
ing, which will do quite as well. This understanding, he says, is the 
standard of right and wrong ; it tells him so and so. All wise and good men 
understand as he does ; if other men's understandings differ in any point from 
his, so much the worse for them ; it is a sure sign that they are either defect- 
ive or corrupt. Another says that there is an eternal and immutable rule of 
right; that the rule of right dictates so and so ; and then he begins giving you 
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Ma sentiments upon anything that comes uppermost, and these sentiments, 
you are to take for granted, are so many branches of the eternal rule of 
right." 

These extracts indicate the spirit and intent of the utilitarian 
system of ethics as represented by Bentham — a system in which 
there is no recognition of any other source of moral obligation 
than the comfort of society, of any other right than that which 
consists in augmenting the pleasures and diminishing the pains 
of our fellow-men. 

The latest form of utilitarian ethics is the outcome of that 
system of philosophy known as Positivism. Here, as in Paley 
and Bentham, there is no recognition of absolute right, and an 
aboriginal sense of right, in moral agents. Instead of that, we 
have a modification of the brain, resulting from hereditary ex- 
perience of utility accompanying certain modes of action. 

"Moral institutions," says Herbert Spencer, "are the results of accumu- 
lated experiences of utility. Gradually organized and inherited, they have 
come to be quite independent of conscious experience. Just in the same way 
that I believe the intuition of space possessed by any living individual to have 
arisen from organized and consolidated experiences of all antecedent individ- 
uals who bequeathed to him their slowly developed nervous organization ; 
just as I believe that this intuition, requiring only to be made definite and 
complete by personal experiences, has practically become a form of thought, 
apparently quite independent of experience, so do I believe that the ex- 
periences of utility, organized and consolidated through all past generations 
of the human race, have been producing corresponding nervous organizations 
which, by continued transmission and accumulation, have become in us cer- 
tain faculties of moral intuition — certain emotions corresponding to right and 
wrong conduct, which have no apparent basis in individual experiences of 
utilitv." 

The view presented in this statement I regard as a curious 
example of the extravagances into which a strong mind may be 
driven by pursuing to its ultimate one line of thought, by the 
despotism of a system. The analogue chosen by way of illustra- 
tion — the hereditary origin of our sense of space — suggests the 
question, how primitive man came by his space-perceptions which, 
one would say, must have been rather essential to him in the 
operations by which he won his subsistence and got himself 
lived, after a fashion, in those dim years : and further (since 
heredity is cumulative), whether your and my sense of space is any 
more perfect than that of Pythagoras when he discoursed of the 
fiuetpov 2,500 years ago. As to the physiology of this hypothesis, 
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it seems to me that if our moral perceptions are nervous modifi- 
cations derived from inheritance, the sons and grandsons of 
upright ancestors should be preeminently gifted in that kind. 
But we have proof that the moral sense in such subjects is no 
finer than in persons of less honorable descent, in spite of the 
"noblesse oblige" of the French aristocrat. Conduct, I know, may 
be determined by other influences than that of moral intuition, 
but surely it might be expected to bear some appreciable relation 
to such intuition. 

There is, however, a truth, a very important truth, involved 
in Spencer's theory. That truth is the fact of an accumulation 
of moral capital in civil society, — a capital handed down from 
one generation to another, and to which each generation con- 
tributes its own experience in works and lives. The growth of 
this capital is coeval with history ; it is vested in historic records, 
in biography, in literature, in churches, and other institutions 
for the education and edification of human kind ; but not, I think, 
in the intracranial ganglia of the human animal. It acts for the 
good of society, not- as a physically plastic force, but as moral 
attraction, repulsion, incentive, guidance. 

One investment of this capital is custom. Under this head 
I will name an instance in which social influence acts with almost 
physical force, and comes near to verifying Spencer's doctrine of 
nervous modification. It relates to the intercourse of the sexes. 
In the earliest stage of human society, when polyandry prevailed, 
brothers of one family did not shun to mix with a sister in wed- 
lock, according to such form as was known to that rude time. 
The custom was found to be attended with evil consequences ; 
it became obsolete ; the moral sense was enlisted against it, and 
that so effectually, that now it is regarded as one of the blackest 
of crimes, and what may be called an instinctive aversion has 
made it one of the rarest. Here is a strong case — a solitary one, 
unless parricide be another — of an hereditary sentiment ripening 
into a moral conviction, or, if you please, a moral intuition, 
whether through connate cerebral formation, as Spencer claims, 
or, as I prefer to believe, through overpowering social influence 
affecting domestic education. 

But Spencer's doctrine teaches that man has originally no 
moral perceptions, no sense of right — in effect, no moral nature ; 
not differing in this from the brute. If this be allowed, it follows, 
I think, that man has no moral nature now. For civilized man 
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differs from primitive man, not in the ground-elements of his 
constitution, but in training, development, habit. He acquires by 
heredity the habit of acting, the disposition and impulse to act, 
in conformity with social well-being. But where does he get the 
feeling that he ought so to act, that such action is right, that he 
is bound to it, however adverse to his own inclination, however 
it may seem to conflict with his own advantage ? "Whence does 
he derive the idea of duty ? The mere perception that a given 
line of action is conducive to social well-being will not compel a 
man so to act if he sees no benefit, but, on the contrary, injury 
accruing to himself from such action. That perception will never 
induce him to sacrifice himself for the common good, unless rein- 
forced by a strong sense of moral obligation. "What do I care for 
the common good? My own gain is more to me than any benefit 
the public may reap from my action. Or, suppose I feel some 
interest in the common weal, some public sympathy, there is in 
that sympathy no force sufficient to counteract my selfish inclina- 
tion, no categorical imperative. But Duty comes in and says, 
" You must." A voice in my conscience, which I feel to be the 
voice of Grod, commands, and woe to me if I disobey. Herein pre- 
cisely consists the difference between moral and political — the 
former finds its law within ; the latter, without. 

There is a radical distinction which we all feel between right 
and expedient. That distinction the utilitarian ethic overlooks : 
the terms right and wrong have no true place in that system, 
they are borrowed from a higher plane of human experience 
and surreptitiously grafted on the stock of utilitarianism. Take 
for example the virtue of honesty. The moral sense enjoins 
honesty as a form of right irrespective of use. According to 
Mr. Spencer the duty of honesty results from the experience of 
many generations, that honesty, as the proverb goes, is the best 
policy. The saying is not true in the unqualified universality 
in which the proverb affirms it. Cases may be supposed in 
which, so far as the temporal prosperity of the individual is con- 
cerned, rigid honesty is not the best policy. But let that pass ; 
grant the truth of the proverb. How was it first discovered 
that honesty is the best policy f How came it ever to be tried ? 
The carnal instinct is against it. When in early ages the carnal 
man saw an advantage to be gained by deception, and that de- 
ception not likely to be detected, and thereby to injure him in 
the end, he would be sure to deceive, unless a principle, other 
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and higher than policy, restrained him. The first man who re- 
sisted the strong temptation to deceive was certainly not moved 
to such resistance by the accumulated experience of ages, that 
honesty is the best policy, wrought into his nervous structure, 
otherwise he would not have been the first honest man. He 
must have obeyed an imperative voice within, which said to him 
you must not deceive, you must speak and act the truth ; and 
doubtless he experienced a sharp conflict with himself in obey- 
ing that mandate, as the conscientious man does now when 
honesty and seeming advantage collide. If it were always as 
distinctly seen, as clearly understood, as firmly believed, that 
honesty is the best policy, as it is that fire burns and water 
drowns, honesty would cease to be a virtue, and an honest act 
could not, with any propriety, be termed a moral act. In the 
words of Sir John Lubbock, " It is precisely because honesty is 
sometimes associated with unhappy consequences that it is re- 
garded as a virtue. If it had always been directly advantageous 
to all parties, it would have been classed as useful, but not as 
right." 

I think we have abundant evidence of an aboriginal sense of 
moral obligation, a feeling of the difference between right and 
wrong, as old as the eldest and rudest form of society, older 
than the State, as old as the tribe — very imperfect, indeed, 
very crude, limited to very few topics, but not wholly dormant, 
not utterly inactive. There was never, I guess, a state of society 
so rude, in which a man could wrong a friend or betray con- 
fidence, without suffering remorse for so doing. 

I oppose, then, to the utilitarian view of the origin of moral 
obligation the doctrine of a moral sense proper to man as man, 
and constituting a part of the original dower of human nature. 

The feeling of remorse which follows wrong-doing can be 
accounted for in no other way. An injury done to an individual 
or society would not awaken that feeling except the moral sense 
had pronounced such injury a sin against one's self. And, on 
the utilitarian principle, remorse should never arise where no 
such injury has been perpetrated. Dr. Darwin, referring to the 
case of the dog which, while suffering vivisection, licked the 
hand of the operator, remarks that " the man, unless he had a 
heart of stone, must have felt remorse to the last day of his 
life." But why remorse, if the utilitarian doctrine is true ? The 
man was contributing, or intending to contribute, to the uses of 
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science, which are the uses of society. Satisfaction, not remorse, 
should follow such action. 

I shall not undertake to prove to those who deny it the 
existence of an innate sense of right ; but let me recall to the 
reader's memory a beautiful illustration of it from Grecian 
history. Themistocles had announced to the people of Athens 
that he had in his mind a project which, if put in execution, 
would be of great use to the State, but that the thing was of 
such a nature that it could not, before the execution, be made 
public. The assembly deputed Aristides to be the recipient of 
Themistocles's confidence, and, if he approved, to have it done. 
The project was to burn the Spartan fleet, then massed at 
Gythium, and thus to secure to Athens the supremacy on the 
seas. Aristides reported to the agora that what Themistocles 
proposed would be eminently useful, but would not be right. 
Whereupon the Athenians concluded that what was not right 
was not expedient, and rejected without a hearing the proposal 
of their greatest general. Says Emerson : " As much justice as 
we can see and practice is useful to men and imperative, whether 
we can see it to be useful or not." 

Let us pass to the third, the ideal theory of moral obligation. 
The ideal theory is that which finds the ground of moral obliga- 
tion in the simple idea of right. Plato, and after him the Stoics, 
are its chief representatives among the ancients. Plato's phil- 
osophic system Is based on the assumption of eternal ideas — 
ideas which are not perceptions or states of the human mind, 
but which have an existence entirely independent of the human 
mind. Of these ideas the first category consists of the Beautiful, 
the Just, the Good. These are different aspects of one and the 
same fundamental reality. And man's vocation, according to 
Plato, is to realize and embody these ideas in his life. This is 
duty, this is virtue. Hence, so far from basing morals on polity, 
Plato's system, on the contrary, bases polity on morals. 

The philosophy which, during the days of its prevalence, 
exercised unquestionably the greatest practical influence on its 
votaries is that of the Stoics. The atmosphere of that school, 
after converse with utilitarian and eudeemonistic theories, comes 
bracing to the soul, as a nor'-wester in dog-days braces the 
nerves. The sublimest ideas have sprung from its theory, the 
grandest souls have been ripened by its training. "We find them 
at the opposite poles of the social scale. Epictetus, the slave, 
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Aurelius, the sovereign lord of the world — milk-brothers, suckled 
by the same high-hearted nurse who freed her foster-children 
with a freedom which bondage could not bind, and bound them 
with bonds from which thrones could not free. 

The first principle of the Stoic philosophy was that virtue is 
the supreme good, the only real good. Virtue for its own sake, 
not for any fruits which its exercise may yield. Be true to 
yourself ; be not disobedient to the heavenly vision, to the high- 
est vision your mind has sight of. Respue quod non es, said 
Persius, the pure-souled poet of the sect. JVe te qucesiveris extra. 
Seek the ground of your action in yourself. 

Among moderns the foremost champion of ideal ethic is also 
the foremost philosopher of modern time. That title, I think, 
the vote of experts will assign to Kant. Kant proposes the 
autonomy of the will as the supreme principle in morals. 

"Autonomy of the will is that quality of the will by which, irrespective 
of the character of all particular objects of its willing, it is a law to itself. 
The principle of autonomy, accordingly, is to act in such a way that the 
maxims which govern our choice shall be included in our willing as universal 
law." "When the will seeks the law that shall determine it elsewhere than 
in the fitness of its maxims to serve for universal legislation — when, going 
beyond itself, it seeks its law in the quality of its objects — we have heteron- 
omy. The will in that case does not give the law to itself, but takes it from 
its object through the relation which such object bears to its volition. This 
relation, whether based on inclination or on ideas of reason, admits only of 
hypothetical imperatives. I am to do this, because I desire that, whereas 
the moral, i. «., the categorical, imperative says : I must act so or so, whether 
I desire the object of the action or do not desire it." 

" For example, I must seek to promote others' happiness, not because I 
care for it, whether in the way of direct inclination or on account of the com- 
placency which Keason may find in it, but because the maxim which should 
exclude it cannot be included in one and the same willing, as law for all." 
" Love," he remarks, " is a matter of feeling, not of willing. I cannot love 
because I will, still less because I ought. Consequently, to speak of the duty 
of loving is nonsense. But beneficence, as action, may be subject to the law 
of duty." 

" To do good to others according to our ability is duty, whether we love 
them or not. And this duty loses nothing of its obligatoriness, although the 
sad observation should force itself upon us that our species, alas 1 is not of 
such a character that on nearer acquaintance we find them particularly 
lovable." 

Montesquieu says of the Stoic philosophy, that it is the only 
one which has prqduced great men and great rulers. I would 
add that it has given us in our own day, in our own country, 
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the most thoughtful essayist and the most commanding moralist 
of recent time. "When we read Emerson's essay on Heroism, we 
feel ourselves lifted into a higher atmosphere, we breathe the 
pure oxygen of the Porch. The spirit of Antoninus found in 
him, after many generations, a kindred soul. It inspires his 
poetry as well as his prose, and has given us such choice morsels 
as we find in some of his quatrains. 

" Though love repine and reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply; 
'Tis man's perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die." 

And this happy versification of Kant's sublime maxim, Duty 
the measure of ability, not ability the measure of duty : 

" So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is Grod to man; 
When Duty whispers low, ' Thou must,' 
The youth replies, 'I can.'" 

I find no valid ground of moral obligation but the inborn 
sense of right. To the question, Why am I bound to act in a 
certain way ? the final answer is, Because it is right. Prove an 
act or a course of action right, and you prove it binding. There 
is nothing more to be said about it. To dispute that authority 
is like disputing the claim to our preference of beauty over 
ugliness. Why must I prefer the bird of paradise to the crab ? 
Why must I prefer the form of the crescent moon to the gib- 
bous, the face of Apollo to that of a satyr ? Because the sense 
of beauty in me requires it. 

But now comes the question, what constitutes right ? Here 
the utilitarian ethic has the merit of supplying most of the 
tests and the most universal rule of right-doing. Although 
utility is not the source of moral obligation, it is in most cases 
the end. When, in any ease, the question how to act presents 
itself to the conscientious mind, the measurable utility of my 
action must, in the absence of other tests, decide the question. 
And in most cases, perhaps, other tests will be wanting. It is 
always right, and therefore my duty, to act in such a way as to 
benefit my fellow-men. Bentham's rule, the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, is well taken, provided I know what in 
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the long run will be for the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. Still, we cannot say categorically that utility is the 
measure of right ; whereas, we can say, on the contrary, that 
right, as discerned by the scrupulous and enlightened con- 
science, is the measure of utility. There are cases in which the 
right and the useful appear to conflict. In a presidential or 
gubernatorial election, we will suppose that the nominee of the 
party whose general principles and policy, as compared with its 
opposite, I approve, and which I wish to prevail, is a bad man. 
He is reckoned available on account of certain popular qualities, 
and is nominated accordingly. But I know him to be unprin- 
cipled, profligate, bad. On the ground of utility I might be 
tempted to vote for him as helping to defeat the party whose 
policy I mistrust, whose success I believe would involve much 
evil to the common weal. But on the ground of right I cannot 
vote for him, for in so doing I should say by my act that such 
nominations are justifiable, and that moral qualities are not 
essential in the head of the nation or the State. In short, I should 
say : Do evil that good may come. 

And this, it seems to me, is one of the dangers to which 
utilitarian ethic is liable — that of doing evil that good may 
come. It is vain to say, that cannot be evil from which good 
shall spring ; that the only test of an act is its use ; that the tree 
must be judged by its fruits. I accept the rule, but with a 
different application. The tree must be judged by its fruits. 
But who can foresee all the fruit that shall spring from a given 
act ? Behind the immediate good, who shall say what evil may 
lurk, slowly ripening to its harvest of death ? That act must be 
evil and a fountain of evil, which the unperverted moral instinct 
condemns. But the moral instinct may be blinded by interest ; 
it may be gagged by casuistry till the oracle turns dumb, and 
right seems wrong and wrong right. I fear that without some- 
thing in us deeper and surer than all calculations of utility, our 
ethic would prompt infanticide and putting to death with some 
mild quietus the idiots, the misshapen, the hopelessly diseased, 
the useless members of society. "We know how in time past 
utility prompted tyrannicide, and we know what came of such 
action. Brutus thought to do a useful thing by assassinating 
Ca3sar ; he hoped to restore the republic, but he hastened its final 
extinction on the field of Philippi. Charlotte Corday, the beauti- 
ful enthusiast, thought to do a useful thing by killing Marat; 
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she would free her country from oppression, but she caused it 
to fall into the hands of Robespierre. 

Who can measure consequences ? Who, intent only on use, 
and knowing no other test, can be sure of the final balance of good 
and ill, can cast the limit of blessing or harm in acts that, prior 
to all calculation, have a character impressed upon them by the 
deep, prophetic soul, outreaching calculation, and ordaining, 
irrespective of seeming use, thou shalt and thou shalt not? But 
this we know : that the virtues not born of use give birth to uses 
which compensate many of the evils that vex the utilitarian mind. 
Say, rather, they are uses in themselves. Patience is a use ; piety, 
fortitude are uses. Of these uses, and the duties we owe to our- 
selves, utilitarian ethic makes small account. These it does not 
especially tend to promote. 

But if utilitarianism in morals incurs the danger of doing evil 
that good may come, the ideal ethic, on the other hand, is liable, 
when incontinently urged, to the opposite danger of ruthless 
absolutism. Kant himself, I think, offends in this sort when, in 
stern consistency with his lofty view of duty, he maintains that 
no conceivable crisis in human life can excuse the utterance of a 
falsehood. You must not lie, is the first commandment in his 
code. You must not lie to spare the nerves of the dying and 
secure a euthanasia which the truth would defeat ; you must not 
lie to avert the career of a madman ; you must not lie to save a 
nation from ruin. I cannot consent, nor will humanity bend, to 
this anxious interpretation of the moral law. It seems to me 
based on a narrow view of truth. Truth is not a question of words 
alone, not a function of tongue and throat, but of the heart and 
the life. " Doth not Nature teach you ?" Nature is truth on the 
cosmic and secular scale ; but how Nature will lie, to human per- 
ception, with false appearances which deceive even the elect ! Do 
you say truth is an agreement between word and fact 1 Granted ; 
but truth is a thing of degrees, and the higher may hold the lower 
in suspense, as one force in Nature suspends another ; as the law 
of gravitation is suspended by the flight of the lark. Truth is 
agreement of word with fact ; but truth is also fitness of means 
to ends. Let there be truth in the heart and truth in the will, as 
accordant with mercy and right, and the speech must conform 
thereto. But is not this precisely a case of doing evil that good 
may come ? And do I not contradict myself, having said that 
what the moral instinct condemns must needs be evil ? I answer 
vol. cxxxvi. — no. 317. 27 



27 
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that my moral instinct does not, in such cases, condemn the verbal 
falsehood. My moral instinct does not require me to sacrifice 
sacred interests to a form of speech. My moral instinct commands 
me to save life, and not to destroy it. 

" Mat justitia, ruat caelum ;" let justice be done though the 
sky fall, is a favorite maxim of ideal ethic. It is one of those 
sounding plausibilities which, in some of its applications, the 
wiser mind will not approve. It depends on what the particular 
justice is that would get itself done, and what is the sky that is 
going to fall. The greater must not be sacrificed to the less. The 
particular justice may mean the cause of a class ; the threatened 
sky may mean the cause of a nation. But the truth is, there can 
be no real conflict of moral interests, and no real conflict of a 
moral interest with the common weal. Let justice be done to 
a class, and the nation will reap the benefit in the end ; and vice 
versd, injustice to a class imperils the welfare of the whole. The 
truer maxim, therefore, would be, "Mat justitia ne ruat caelum?'' 

It would seem that no one principle of practical ethic can claim 
unconditional acceptance or admit of universal application. Even 
the so-called " golden rule," " Do unto others as you would that 
others should do unto you," has its limits. The judge on the bench, 
the jury in the box, are not doing by the criminal at the bar as 
they would be done by in like circumstances, when they find him 
guilty, and pronounce on him sentence of death. A more com- 
prehensive maxim is that of Kant, " Act according to the rule you 
would wish to be the universal rule of action." 

The right and the beautiful in action, though usually coin- 
ciding, are not strictly commensurate. An act is not always 
beautiful in the measure in which it is right, or vice versd. The 
lie with which Desdemona excuses her murderer is beautiful, 
but can we pronounce it right ? An act is not especially beau- 
tiful of which the contrary would be base. We bestow that 
praise only on acts which transcend the bounds of strict obliga- 
tion and culminate into the heroic. Sidney Smith extols the 
act of one who, having purchased a lottery ticket for himself 
and another for a friend who was not informed of the number 
designated for him, when his own number drew a blank and the 
other a large prize, made over the prize to his friend. He might 
have changed the destination of the numbers and no one would 
have been the wiser ; therefore he is said to have acted beauti- 
fully. But could he have respected himself had he done other- 
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wise ? "Would not his conscience have condemned the substitution 
as false and base ! The act, it seems to me, was simply right ; it 
could claim no special beauty. 

The act of Damon in offering himself as a hostage for his 
friend was beautiful; the act of Phintias in rendering himself 
at the proper time to redeem his pledge and endure the cross was 
simply right. The beautiful acts which history has preserved to 
us, the doings of such men as Aristides and Leonidas, of Kegulus, 
of Scipio, of Arnold Winkelried, are the beaming light-points in 
the annals of humanity. More instructive than all our ethics, they 
reveal the possibilities of human nature, and teach the utilitarian 
that the best of all uses are heroic souls. And these are ripened 
in no utilitarian school, but draw their inspiration from a source 
which philosophy will never sound. The great man teaches, by 
his doing and his being, more and better than Plato or Kant, 
reason they never so wisely. It was said of Cato that he was to 
Eome the thirteenth Table of Laws. And without the thir- 
teenth how defective the twelve would have been ! 

The essence of all virtue is disinterestedness, self-abnegation. 
And of all unbeliefs the most execrable is that which denies the 
reality and capacity of disinterested goodness — the vile doc- 
trine, not less blasphemous than it is absurd — that every good 
deed, every generous effort, if rigorously analyzed, will be found 
to have its source in self-love. The benevolent, it is said, find 
Satisfaction in the exercise of their benevolence ; it is, therefore, 
their own satisfaction which they seek, as the sensualist seeks 
his in sensual pleasures. They have both the same end in view; 
there is no difference between them, except in the methods they 
have hit upon for the attainment of that end. The one may 
be more cunning, but morally he is no better than the other. 
Martyrs, patriots, philanthropists, are all self-seekers ; self- 
sacrifice is only selfishness in disguise. May such selfishness 
abound ! In the words of Dr. Brown: " It is a selfishness which, 
for the sake of others, can prefer penury to wealth, which can 
hang for many sleepless nights over the bed of contagion, which 
can enter the dungeon a voluntary prisoner, ... or fling 
itself before the dagger which would pierce another's breast, 
and rejoice in receiving the stroke. It is the selfishness which 
thinks not of self, the selfishness of all that is most generous 
and heroic in man, the selfishness which is most divine in God." 

The conclusion is, that utilitarian ethic, however serviceable 
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in complementing the idea, and illumining the path, of the right, 
lacks the element of the moral as distinct from the expedient. 
There is a right and a wrong independent of use. As far as the 
east is from the west, so far is the right from the wrong, though 
all the apparent and computable utilities gather round the latter, 
and only its own sanctity envelop the former. 

Well might Kant bow in awe before the sense of right, liken- 
ing it in grandeur to the starry heaven. For does it not, like 
that, lay hold on eternity ? And is it not precisely the strongest 
thing in the universe of intelligent being f Lodged in a feeble 
human frame which a blast may wither, it shall finally compel 
into its orbit all the powers that be. 

F. H. Hedge. 



